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SEWANEE EEVIEW. 



Vol. II.] NOVEMBER, 1893. [No. 1. 

MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE UNITED 
STATES. 1 

AMERICANS, in spite of a genuine feeling of independ- 
ence, sometimes blatantly expressed, have always been 
interested in foreign criticism of themselves and their institu- 
tions, especially when that criticism has proceeded from Brit- 
ish sources. Our British cousins and the more enlightened 
classes of Europeans, on the other hand, have manifested an 
interest in us and our doings somewhat inconsistent with the 
patronizing, not to say contemptuous tone of comment which 
they have for a long time thought it proper to assume with 
regard to us. This interest on their part has not been in- 
compatible with dense ignorance, especially in matters 
pertaining to geography — a conjunction which may have 
been benignantly designed by providence in order to 
give our wounded vanity a safe outlet in laughter. Even 
before the Declaration of Independence inquisitive foreign- 
ers had visited our shores and written about us. The rev- 
olutionary war brought us more ; and, since our national ex- 
istence has been assured, there has not been a decade, and 
more recently, not a year without its contribution to that cu- 
rious but very interesting department of literature which may 
be most easily designated as Euro-American. 

Not many readers of the present day have any personal 

1 The United States an Outline of Political History 1492-1871 by Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. New York and I^ndon : Macmillan & Co., 1893. 8vo,, 
pp. x., 313, 
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recollection of the famous book in which Mrs. Trollope dis- 
sected our buoyant civilization ; few, therefore, can conceive 
how thoroughly our vanity was wounded, how ludicrously 
the whole nation writhed beneath a clever woman's criti- 
cisms. Those of us, however, who have delved in old mag- 
azines and pamphlets have some idea of the social and lit- 
erary spasm the country underwent at that memorable time 
as well as when a few years later Dickens had his fling at 
us in the American Notes. Our latter-day historians have 
learned to smile at the sensitiveness of their fathers, but 
there were no smiles in the United States on the subject be- 
tween 1830 and 1840. As time went on the situation im- 
proved. Foreigners began to understand us better and we 
began to get a clearer insight into our own character ; be- 
sides we had much graver matters to trouble us than the fig- 
ure we cut in the ej^es of a few wandering Englishmen. Af- 
ter we had settled these graver matters by a war which at- 
tracted the gaze and, to some extent, the admiration of the 
whole world, after we had grown accustomed to the proud 
consciousness that we were at last a nation and no longer 
an ill assorted union of provincial sections and States, we 
were better prepared to bear with unfavorable criticism and 
the thoughtful foreigner was less prepared to make it. 
We had, too, in the meantime developed a national litera- 
ture which was beginning to interpret our life and character 
to the world, and if such writers as Prescott and Motley dis- 
played an unconscious subservience to the provincial ten- 
dency to turn toward Europe much as a sunflower turns to- 
ward the sun, yet their choice of theme and their scholarly 
methods of work were of service in opening the eyes of critics 
to our dawning intellectual greatness. After Motley had been 
Minister at the Court of St. James, it required no vast stretch 
of the imagination to predict that in a few years some Eng- 
lish cabinet minister would find it profitable to make as 
thorough a study of American institutions as the philosoph- 
ical de Tocqueville had made many years before. 

It is a trite statement to say that of all the books written 
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by Englishmen about America, Mr. Bryce's Amcj-ican Com- 
mon-wealth is the best. Its merits are so obvious that to 
praise it would be an impertinence. But its merits are not 
so great as to warrant us in forgetting that there have been 
other works of high value written about us within the past 
twenty years by distinguished Englishmen, or in imagining 
that there is no room for future works of a similar character. 
We must not forget what interest the late Professor Free- 
man took in our history, we must not forget the scholarly 
treatises of Mr. Doyle, and we ought not to forget the criti- 
cisms of Matthew Arnold. It is true that the latter pronounced 
us to be uninteresting, but it is also true that the comments 
of the press upon his utterances and the articles and pam- 
phlets to which his criticism gave rise went far toward es- 
tablishing the truth of that criticism. It does not at all fol- 
low that because there is a great deal of truth in what Mr. 
Bryce has written about us, there is not also a great 
deal of truth in what Mr. Arnold wrote about us or in what 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has to say of us in his latest publication. 
For Mr. Goldwin Smith has not given us a book that will 
delight us as much as Mr. Bryce's American Commonwealth 
did. He has not, of course, attempted to rival Mr. Bryce, 
and the only comparison that can be instituted between his 
recent volume and those of his great fellow-countryman 
must have reference to the general tone and spirit of the 
respective works. Mr. Goldwin Smith is just as true a friend 
of America as Mr. Bryce — he has proved it by coming to 
Canada and strenuously advocating annexation as well as by 
various former writings — but he has not approached our his- 
tory from the same point of view as the famous Liberal 
minister. The latter as an institutional historian, as a stu- 
dent of comparative politics with a more or less utilitarian 
desire to profit in his practical exercises of statesmanship by 
the results of his studies, has been perhaps unconsciously 
tempted to see things in a rosier light than he would have 
done had he approached us from the point of view of the 
social historian or the critic of literature. Besides, the study 
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of institutional history, however valuable it may be, has a 
tendency to warp an historian's insight into the nature and 
actions of the men that make the institutions. Not that Mr. 
Bryce has not criticized us and criticized us well. He has 
done that. But he has studied us on what is, perhaps, our 
strongest side, our capacity for self-government, and he has 
been wise enough to see that, whatever defects may be dis- 
covered in our political institutions, the people that could 
come through such a crisis as our civil war with those in- 
stitutions practically unshaken, have a political capacity 
worthy of the highest admiration. But this very insight in- 
to our political capacity has, perhaps, caused Mr. Bryce to 
think too highly of our capacity in other spheres not less 
essential than the sphere of govei - nment. The spell of our 
physical size, our immense strength is upon him, much as 
the spell of Rome's imperial power and her no less imperial 
law made men think for generations that Rome was also 
eternal in her literature, in the lessons she had for the spirit 
and the soul of man. We know now that the lessons that 
Rome had for the spirit and the soul of man were lessons of 
warning in the main, and so it will not do for us to trust 
blindly in our pride of strength, we must also see to it that 
the lessons America is destined to furnish the spirit and the 
soul of man in future ages are not lessons of warning. 
Hence it is that we should lay to heart the criticism of a 
man like Matthew Arnold and hence it is that it is worth our 
while to give Mr. Goldwin Smith a patient hearing. 

Although the sub-title of the book under review indicates 
that its author is chiefly concerned with our political history, 
he has nevertheless approached his task from the point of 
view of parties and individuals rather than from that of in- 
stitutions. Indeed it may not be going too far to maintain 
that in reality he is a social historian occupied for the nonce 
with politics. He is also the man of letters, the critic, form- 
ing his judgment of men and manners after the standard 
which every wide student of literature is sure to set up 
whether he be a Lowell or an Arnold. It was impossible 
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that Mr. Goldwin Smith should treat our history in any 
other way, and it is an evidence of our importance as a peo- 
ple that he should have treated it so, which should console 
us for the soreness that many of his judgments of men and 
events may arouse in our patriotic bosoms. These judg- 
ments cannot be passed over in silence or met with a shrug 
of the shoulder. They are the judgments of a candid friend 
who is above all a scholarly student, of a man who has held 
the chair of Modern History at Oxford, who has taught in 
one of our own universities, who has been recognized as a 
distinguished critic, who is a publicist and editor of high 
standing in a neighboring and friendly country. 

Mr. Smith has prepared himself for his task by a wide 
course of reading in the best authorities. As he is not a 
specialist, he has naturally made mistakes some of which 
will raise a smile. Since he eschews the use of foot-notes 
he evidently has no desire that his book should be regarded 
as a laborious contribution to American history. Indeed he 
has written, as he says in his preface, primarily for English- 
men, particularly for those who intend to visit this country. 
He acknowledges, too, his English bias, and he might also 
have acknowledged his Northern or Union bias. Both were 
natural. The first half of his life was spent in England, and 
his first relations with this country were with the North during 
the late war when he did valuable service for the Union 
cause in England by resisting that sympathy for the 
Southern Confederacy whicli was felt in aristocratic circles. 
One does not usually find at seventy the ability to vie with 
Mr. Gladstone in changing one's views for the better, and 
so those Englishmen who wish for an unpartisan account of 
our civil war will do well to consult the late Professor Alex- 
ander Johnston's article on the history of the United States 
in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica? even 
though that article was written by a Northern man with 
Union sympathies. But Englishmen will also do well to 

■It is also published separately by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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read Mr. Goldwin Smith's brief sketch, written as it \i 
with his cosmopolitan learning and his vigorous and ad- 
mirable style, and Americans will do well to read it for rea- 
sons that have been already set forth. 

Mr. Smith treats his immense subject in five chapters of 
fairly moderate length ; they are entitled respectively " The 
Colonies," " Revolution, Independence and Union," " Re- 
public," " Democracy and Slavery," " Rupture and Recon- 
struction," titles that are well chosen and sufficiently inform- 
ing. There is not a great deal that deserves comment in 
the pages devoted to the founding of New England unless it 
be the interesting character of the treatment of a subject 
often made profoundly dull. It raises a smile to find that 
the Charter Oak was in Rhode Island, near Providence, 
but we are aware of the touch of the true historian when we 
read in connection with the cruel treatment of the Quakers 
in Massachusetts : 

. . . But the touching demeanour of the sufferers moved the hearts of the 
people. Public sentiment revolted. Public sentiment in Spain did not 
revolt against the autos-da-fe '. (page 14.) 

The last sentence is one of those flash lights that the his- 
torian by nature's election is wont to employ in illuminating 
his subject, and Mr. Goldwin Smith keeps flashing them. 
Here is another taken from a few pages further on. 

. . . But aristocracy, had it been planted in New England, could never have 
taken root. In the colony there were no great estates to support peerages. 
Of the equal comradeship of Saxon rovers English self-government was born ; 
in the equal partnership of religious colonists after a thousand years of 
monarchy and aristocracy it was renewed, (page 18.) 

He puts the truth about the New England clergy in a nut- 
shell when he writes : 

Their ascendancy was moral and intellectual ; it was not that of caste or 
of thaumaturgy. (page 11.) 

But he is not blind to the defects of the Puritan character. 
The persecution of the Quakers, the horrible nightmare of 
witch-burning, the holocaust of the Pequod war are shown 
up in their true light in a few graphic sentences. 

The Southern colonies are allotted considerably less space 
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than those of New England probably because Mr. Smith has 
relied chiefly on New England historians. He is hardly to 
blame for this in view of the paucity of Southern historians 
of recognized ability. It should have occurred, however, to 
so thoughtful a writer that the influence so plainly exerted 
upon the Union during the first half century of its existence 
by Virginia and her sister colonies is hardly to be explained 
if his brief sketch of the character of the Southern colonies 
be accepted as complete. There is unfortunately too much 
truth in the following sentences but they do not contain the 
whole truth : 

. . . But in its [the planter aristocracy's] life and abodes there were less of 
comfort and of real elegance than of grandeur. [There was hardly any 
grandeur.] It spent its time a little [ ?] in politics, more in fox hunting, 
racing, gambling, cock-fighting, and general dissipation. It had plenty on 
its board, and commonly drank too much wine. It was hospitable, as rich 
men without neighbours and craving for company always are. It had some- 
thing, and fancied that it had much of the grand manner, the social grace, 
the chivalrous sentiment, which marked the territorial aristocracies of 
Europe. It was no doubt brave and mettlesome, rode well, was good at 
field sports, had a quick sense of conventional honour, and was ready to 
fight duels. Of course, living by the sweat of others men's brows, it was 
free from anything that is sordid in the industrial or commercial character. 
Not parsimony but prodigality was its fault, and while it was master of 
many slaves it was apt itself to be the slave of debt. Some of the planters 
had, among their English equipments, English books, and prided themselves 
on their acquaintance with the British classics ; but the average amount of 
culture among them was probably low, and their College of William and 
Mary was no mate for Harvard, (pp. 42-43.) 

Now, as has been said, although there is a good deal of 
truth in this trenchant description, it does not contain the 
whole truth. There is no mention of the fact that in not a 
few respects the sketch from which the above was taken is 
just as applicable to certain grades of eighteenth century 
society the world over as to the planter aristocracy of Vir- 
ginia. There is no commendation, but rather an implied 
censure, for those men who in a struggling colony and un- 
der most adverse circumstances endeavored as best they 
could not to ape but to live the life that a few of them had 
left behind them in England and that most of them believed 
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to be the proper life for a gentleman to lead. There was no 
grandeur, and the few who tried to attain it were fools ; there 
was probably little comfort from our point of view and but a 
rude elegance in outward matters, but there was an honest 
attempt to make the best of what they had, there was the 
true elegance of the gentleman who can be a gentleman in 
a hovel and who can .carry on a conversation or eat a din- 
ner without showing that he is mentally computing the cost 
of his host's furniture or the wages he pays his butler. More 
than one of the burly Virginia planters of that period had a 
share ot the virtues of Dr. Primrose even if some of them 
might have sat for Squire Western's portrait. There was, 
too, an appreciation of learning that did credit to those who 
had not the genuine article, perhaps more appreciation than 
would have been found in an equal number of English 
country gentlemen at the same period ; and if there was 
less learning than in New England, the fact is easily ac- 
counted for, as easily, perhaps, as the practical uselessness to 
humanity of the curious erudition of the Puritan divines. 
But the gravest defect of Mr. Smith's sketch is its utter in- 
capacity to explain the fact that out of the environment he 
depicts a generation arose that could count among its lead- 
ers such men as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
the Lees, Marshall, Harrison, Henry, Mason, Wythe, Ran- 
dolph, Digges, Blair, T3der, Roane, and many another — 
names some of which live in the pages of the world's history, 
but all of which are worthy of mention in this connection. For 
it may be doubted if any state of its size in the world 
ever sent to its legislative halls as large a number of well 
informed and able men as Virginia sent to her legislatures 
and conventions between 1776 and 1788. Certainly the En- 
glish parliaments of the period could not have shown an 
equal number although they had in their midst Burke and 
Fox and Sheridan and Pitt and a silent member whom we 
now know as the greatest of all historians. It is true that 
the English parliaments at this time represented many a 
rotten borough, but it is also true that England was much 
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more populous than Virginia, and it is doubtful whether with 
honest borough representation she could have surpassed 
the showing made by her colony. It is not claimed that 
many of the men named above, reached the plane of ge- 
nius. Washington and, perhaps, Jefferson and Marshall are 
all that a judicious critic can point to as possessing powers 
of the first order, but this very fact goes far toward proving 
the truth of the contention here made, that the description of 
Virginia given by Mr. Goldwin Smith is in some important 
particulars faulty and incomplete. Individual men of genius 
like Washington, might conceivably have stood out from 
such a society as that which Mr. Goldwin Smith and the 
writers he follows, depict. Hannibal stood out much in this 
way from the commercial degeneracy of Carthage. But 
how are we to explain the number of men of secondary 
ability that Virginia produced at the critical period under 
discussion ? It is true that a crisis brings out leaders, but it 
does not bring out a remarkable number of able lieutenants 
in the sphere of politics unless there is something particular- 
ly vigorous and healthy about the life of the people that 
produces them. If Mr. Goldwin Smith's picture of Virginia 
life in the eighteenth century is true in its entirety, then the 
existence and activity of the dii minor es of the revolutionary 
epoch in that State is a standing miracle over which our 
future historians are in duty bound to debate, if not to wran- 
gle. If however, as would seem to be the case, Virginia 
society in the eighteenth century was more or less in touch 
with the Zeitgeist, if its refinement was not all sham 
and its education not all smattering, if in addition to its stock 
of inherited virtues it drew virtues from the freedom and 
largeness of its environment, then the existence of siich a 
body of men is nothing of a mystery. It follows, too, as a 
corollary, that when the planters of Virginia lost touch with 
the world around them through the continuance of slavery 
and the arrogant position assumed in its defence — a position 
which has given rise to much of the slurring tone so com- 
mon to a certain school of historians in their treatment of 
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Virginia — no such body of men would be found to guide the 
State safely through her second crisis. 

With the second chapter Mr. Smith's narrative begins to 
show the characteristics that make his book valuable. He 
begins to give masterly portraits of public men and to cast 
a white light upon their actions. Most American historians 
view the men and events of our revolutionary period in. a 
rose-tinted light that may be pleasing, but is in the end bad 
for historical eyes. Mr. Smith, of course, has his British 
prejudices, but he has also the critical discrimination of the 
widely read student. He is able to see that a curved stick 
is not a steam plow, and he is perfectly willing to call it a 
stick. Our American historians in the past did not possess 
this ability or this willingness. They are beginning to pos- 
sess them now as will be apparent to any one who will read 
Professor Hart's admirable volume in the " Epochs " series. 
Even Mr. Bancroft was compelled to prune the rankly 
rhetorical volumes of his earlier years. This rhetorical ex- 
aggeration was perfectly natural in view of the provincial 
character of the American people sixty years ago ; it could 
not be got rid of so long as the nation was divided into two 
hostile sections each of which spent a great part of its time 
in proving to its own satisfaction that its geese were swans. 
After the civil war a critical school of historians became a 
possibility, and it will not be long before we are able to 
judge our past as dispassionately as an English scholar can 
now judge the past of England. Mr. Goldwin Smith's vol- 
ume, if read with candor, will hasten this consummation. 

The burden of Mr. Smith's second chapter on the revolu- 
tion may be judged from this passage taken from the first : 

These embroilments [between the governors and the assemblies] are re- 
counted with glee by historians who deem them the training school of pa- 
triotism and preparatory to the struggle for independence. But such a view 
would seem to identify patriotism with resistance to government and to 

glorify revolution Revolution is the medicine not the bread of 

nations, and genuine patriotism in ordinary times is loyal co-operation with 
authority, (pp. 59-60.) 

Compare now with the above sentences which every Amer- 
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Jean historian should get by heart, the following description 
of Samuel Adams : 

Of the fomenters of the quarrel in New England the chief was Samuel 
Adams, who, we can scarcely doubt, whatever might be his professions, had 
set his heart on the achievement of independence ; had been laying his 
plans and enlisting his associates, such as the wealthy Hancock and the im- 
petuous Otis, for that purpose ; had welcomed rather than dreaded the dis- 
pute, and preferred the mortal issue to a reconciliation. This man had 
failed in business as a maltster and as a tax collector, but he had succeeded 
as a political agitator and has found a shrine in American history as a 
patriot saint. Though an enthusiast, he was not wanting in the astuteness of 
the politician. The latest of his American biographers cannot help sur- 
mising that his Puritan conscience must have felt a twinge when in the very 
time at which he had devoted himself body and soul to breaking the link 
that bound America to England, he was coining for this or that body 
phrases full of reverence for the king and rejecting the thought of inde- 
pendence. . . . (page 75.) 

As a pendant to this sketch a description is given of 
Patrick Henry " the chief fomenter of the quarrel in the 
South." It is needless to say that Henry does not appear 
as a Demosthenes ; indeed it is hard not to believe that Mr. 
Smith is laughing in his sleeve at those misguided young 
gentlemen who continue to declaim " Give me liberty or 
give me death." Some injustice is done to Henry's really 
acute powers of mind, and it will not do to take Mr. Smith's 
portrait of him too seriously; it would, however, be given 
here but for its length, and readers will do well to take a 
glance at it for themselves. (pp. 75-77.) 

Mr. Smith is not prevented on the other hand, from giving 
us candid if uncomplimentary appreciations of leading 
British actors in the revolution. Witness the following : 

The place of Chatham was rilled by the narrow mind and bad temper of 
Lord George Germaine. (page 85.) 

. . . But the royal commander, [at Bunker's Hill] in his pipe-clay pedantry 
and pride, chose to lead his men on a hot summer's day with heavy knap- 
sacks on their backs up the front of the hill against the breastwork, (page 
89.) 

. . . But Howe, there can be little doubt, was wavering as well as lethargic 
and instead of pressing his enemy he went to luncheon, (page 94.) 

But perhaps the best portions of the second chapter, if not 
of the whole volume, are the references to theLovalists and the 
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cruel treatment they received, especially when the contrast 

is made between the spirit displayed by Sir William Waller 

and Sir Ralph Hopton in the English Revolution of 1640 

and the contemptible conduct of some of the members of the 

Continental Congress in Philadelphia, (pp. 90-93.) In 

this latter connection, one is glad to have Mr. Smith quote 

later on the following : 

"Jay," ejaculated Governeur [sic] Morris thirty years afterwards, "what 
a set of d-d scoundrels we had in that second Congress !" "Yes," said Jay 
"we had," and he knocked the ashes from his pipe, (page 99.) 

Jay and Gouverneur Morris were fairly good judges of 
men and while it is not necessary to take their words too 
literally, it is half amusing, half painful to think of the num- 
ber of articles that have been supplied to biographical dic- 
tionaries and the number of memberships in such latter day 
organizations as the "Sons" and "Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution," that have been based on the careers of 
these supposititious or actual scoundrels. As has been inti- 
mated, we have a great deal yet to learn about the men and 
events that have made us what we are, and if Mr. Goldwin 
Smith's volume can induce even a few of us to study our 
early history in a dry white light it will not have been writ- 
ten in vain. Because he exaggerates and shows his preju- 
dices is no reason for denying that many of his judgments 
are more time than poetical. 

The third chapter takes up the early history of the repub- 
lic. Washington whose military career has been fairly and 
generously sketched in the second is, of course, the central 
figure. There is a great deal of sad truth but also of compli- 
ment to our greatest man in the statement on page 168, "we 
have come down from Washington to Madison." In this 
chapter the series of masterly sketches of public men is con- 
tinued. The reason that Madison must take rank among our 
second men only is given in one sentence : 

. . . Yet the impression which he makes on the ordinary reader is rather 
that of a cultivated and somewhat prim mediocity, though combined with a 
clear understanding, a scientific knowledge of politics, statesmanlike train- 
ng, and a surefooted ambition, (page 166.) 
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Monroe's character stands out in these two detached sen 
tences : 

. . . Washington had also to restrain the sympathies of his own envoy at 
Paris, Monroe, who, losing the ambassador in the enthusiast, allowed himself 
to be publicly welcomed by the convention as the representative of a revolu- 
tionary republic having a common cause with Jacobin France, and to re- 
ceive from the President that hug of fraternity in which confiding nations 
died, (page 145.) 

. . . Since the day of his Jacobin accolade he had become a sober and com- 
monplace statesman, (page 175.) 

But the chef d'ceuvre of Mr. Smith's portraits is that of 
Jefferson which, as it occupies four pages, can hardly be 
given here in full, but from which a few sentences may be 
quoted : 

. . . There is something enigmatic about his portrait, which combines a body 
large and strong, fitted for horsemanship and athletic exercises, with a face 
somewhat feminine not to say feline. As governor of Virginia in the war 
he had shown lack of nerve if not of courage. Few will maintain that he 
was in an eminent degree truthful, straightforward, free from propensity to 
artifice and intrigue. Few will contend that he would ever, like Hamilton, 
have braved unpopularity in defence of righteousness. His own Ana remain 
to confute any admirer who claims for him freedom from malice or great- 
ness of soul. He had unbounded faith in the people, and never doubted the 
success of the great American experiment in democracy ; there lay his 
strength. . . . Intently he listened for the voice of the popular will, 
and surely he caught its every whisper. His political philosophy seems to 
have been summed up in the belief that all evils having been the work of 

government, the less of government there was the better He 

did not think it ridiculous to say that were it left to him to decide whether 
they should have a government without newspapers or newspapers without 
a government he should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. . . . 
These were his transports, which in the actual field of politics were control- 
led by his good sense. Jefferson, however, was not one of the people . . . who, 
as they were not yet conscious of their power, were captivated by his con- 
descension. He was literary, philosophic, scientific. . . . He was in 
his day the cynosure of classical taste, and the father of that domestic 
architectvire which presented the front of a Doric temple with family and 
culinary developments in the rear. . . . Of all American statesmen, 
hitherto, Jefferson has left the deepest impression on the character of his 
people. Their political ideas and hopes, their notions about their own 
destiny and the part which they are to play in the drama of humanity have 
been his. That Jefferson, not Hamilton, rightly divined the tendency of 
society and the secret of the future is so far the verdict of events. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the belief in individual liberty, self-reliance, and 
self-help which formed his gospel is to give way as the creed of the party 
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progress, to belief in socialistic regulation and the paternal action of the 1 
state, (pp. 135-139.) 

It would be rash to say that any description of an enig- 
matic character is thoroughly satisfactory ; but there is cer- 
tainly enough in this sketch to give the Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat of the present day food for thought. It represents, of 
course, the tone of the New England historians toward Jef- 
ferson, but in some important particulars it coincides with 
the opinions formed of his character by contemporary Vir- 
ginians who were in a position to judge with some fairness. 
A later generation has come on and forgotten in the wor- 
ship of their political saint many of the defects that were on- 
ly too patent to their fathers ; and not the least deplorable 
of the results of their hero-worship has been a depreciation or 
rather a forgetting of the character of Washington. That 
the greatest man of all his time should not have moulded 
the political views and principles of his own State is one of 
the most lamentable facts in history. 

So much space has been given to the first three chapters 
that but little can be said about the remainder of Mr. Smith's 
volume. As it is chiefly taken up with the subject of slavery 
and the late war — a disagreeable one from every point of 
view — the necessity of brief treatment need not be regretted. 
Mr. Smith is throughout on the side of the Union which, as 
has been remarked before, is natural. He is not infre- 
quently unjust to the South, especially in the rather scolding 
tone with which he speaks of slavery. Much that he says of it 
is true, but thirty years have not sufficed to make him see that 
the South could not in the nature of things have been other 
than she was and that under such circumstances it is the 
duty of the historian to avoid a declamatory or denunciatory 
tone. It is his duty, too, to inform himself more thoroughly 
about facts than Mr. Smith has done with regard to the 
treatment of Southern prisoners. The whole subject of the 
care of prisoners during the war is shocking, but if a writer 
will insist on devoting a page to the horrors of Anderson- 
ville, fairness demands that he should give a page to a 
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description of the horrors suffered by Southern prisoners in 
Northern prisons. If he does not believe in those horrors 
he should come South and consult the few survivors. 

Mr. Smith has, however, parted company with the domi- 
nant school of Northern historians in his views as to the na- 
ture of the Constitution and the constitutional aspects of the 
war. It is impossible to discuss so far reaching a question 
here or to attempt to show that few of the writers who have 
treated it from either side have thoroughly understood what 
they were aiming at ; but the citation of a few sentences 
from Mr. Smith may not be inappropriate or unwelcome : 

. . . But it was not necessary to invoke formally the right of revolution. 
Wendell Phillips hit the mark. Two communities, radically differing in 
social structure, and, therefore, in political requirements, had been clamped 
together in ill-assorted, uneasy, contentious and immoral union. At length, 
in the course of nature, they fell asunder and formed two separate nations, 
the stronger of which proceeded to attack, conquer, and reannex the 
weaker. This was the simple fact. It was natural that the mind of the 
North should be possessed by the ideas of union and the constitution ; that 
it should regard secession as treason and rebellion. But those names were 
really out of place, as the North itself was fain practically to confess. Not 
for a moment, or in a single instance, did it treat the Southerners as traitors 
or rebels. . . . Even the term civil war is hardly correct, since this was 
not a struggle between two parties for the same land, like that between the 
League and the Huguenots in France, or that between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads in England, but between two communities, territorially 
separate, for the land of one of them which the other had taken arms to 
reannex. Only in the border states, in each of which two parties were strug- 
gling for ascendancy, could it be strictly called a civil war. (page 249.) 

There is here much for historians of both sections to pon- 
der although it would seem that Mr. Goldwin Smith has not 
fully apprehended all the conditions of the problem and that 
he has minimized too greatly the legitimate effects of the 
bond of union. The question is not one that can be disposed 
of in a few pages nor is it one that can be disposed of in a 
volume written from a special point of view. It will be 
solved only by the historian who approaches it from several 
points of view and with no preconceived theories. But Mr. 
Goldwin Smith's point of view has at least this merit, that it 
tends to discourage mutual recrimination between the sec- 
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tions provided that the qualification made above be given its 
due weight. 

It is to be regretted that no review of this eminently read- 
able book can do full justice to the brilliance of some of its 
generalizations or to the aptness of many of its special dicta. 
How is one to praise sufficiently Mr. Smith's epigrammatic 
description of Tom Paine as " the stormy petrel of three coun- 
ties?" How is one satisfactorily to deny that "the sequel 
of the Boston Tea Party was the firing on Fort Sumter?" 
or, with reference to the compromises with slavery, that 
" compromises of expediency may well be wise, com- 
promises of principle always fail ? " Here in a nutshell 
is a key to the difficulties of our present political situation : 
"Federal parties extended, as they ever have, to state poli- 
tics, the party in each State being a sort of donkey-engine 
to the great federal machine." It makes very little differ- 
ence to find that the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 are not 
mentioned along with those of Kentucky, when the trueuse- 
lessness not to say iniquity of the war of 18 12 is so 
trenchantly brought out. If we are denied the comfortable 
belief that Patrick Henry was a second Demosthenes, we 
are at least told of Webster that " as an orator of reason he 
has no superior if he has an equal in the English language." 
If Jefferson Davis is laughed at for trying to escape in 
woman's clothes, General Lee is compared to Hannibal 
himself. If John Brown is not apotheosized, — and who save 
a few fanatics ever thought of doing it? — Lincoln receives a 
common sense eulogium which will do him more good than 
the ecstatic worship showered upon him by some of his 
biographers. But it is time to halt and to leave Mr. Gold- 
win Smith's book in the hands of all those who are interested 
in their country's history. 



